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THREE LATIN STUDENTS' SONGS 1 



By Charles B. Randolph 
Clark College 



I wish in this paper to consider the history of the three Latin 
songs that have appeared most commonly in American college song- 
books, Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Eoratius, and Integer vitae. 

Good songs they are, and well worth singing, and they little 
deserve that oblivion should creep over them. At the college at 
which I am employed, a few years ago on a solemn public occasion 
the Glee Club was instructed to render something in Latin, as 
befitting the dignity of the hour. Having been duly prepared for 
their part, they sang with the utmost gravity the first two stanzas 
of Integer vitae, and when we of the classical section were settling 
ourselves in our chairs with a comfortable feeling of the appro- 
priateness of the Horatian interlude, they proceeded with just as 
much solemnity to add to their first two stanzas the last one, 
making of the whole performance — though they were sublimely 
ignorant of it — a bigger joke than Horace could ever have intended 
the ode to be! When I subsequently remonstrated with a member 
of the faculty who had been concerned in the training of the Glee 
Club for that day, he dismissed me with a supercilious smile, 
remarking, "Oh, it makes no difference; it's Latin: nobody cares 
what they're singing!" 

When this incident occurred I resolved that it should be impos- 
sible for such a thing to happen again at Clark College, and I have 
since made it a regular feature of Freshman work some time in the 
year to take up these three songs and keep at them until every one 

1 A paper read before the Classical Association of New England, March 31, 191 1. 

In the course of this investigation, the results of which are published here only in 
part, the writer received valuable assistance from many sources. His thanks are due 
especially to Dr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark University, to Professor R. P. 
Angier, of Yale (through the kindness of Professor J. W. Baird, of Clark University), 
and to Hon. James A. Pierce and Rev. Andrew J. Hetrick, of the class of i860 of 
Princeton University. 
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of my men can sing them with spirit and with understanding. This 
paper is written as a Rettung, in the hope that three good songs may 
not be forgotten, and that many of those who read it will make it 
a point to learn the words themselves if they do not know them 
already, and that some will make the experiment of singing them 
with their classes, a procedure for which I believe that any teacher 
who will try it will feel amply repaid. 

In my discussion of these songs I shall consider them in reverse 
order, according to their probable age, treating Integer vitae only 
as a students' song. 

I find no evidence that Integer vitae was ever employed as a 
students' song until about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The ode does not seem to have enjoyed especial popularity during 
the Middle Ages. It is cited very few times by Manitius in his 
Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter, and never in con- 
nection with singing. Horatian reminiscences are not infrequent 
in the Carmina Burana, our best collection of mediaeval students' 
songs, but there are no allusions to this ode. There is evidence 
that some of the odes of Horace were sung by the monks to hymn 
tunes, the music of which is added in more than one manuscript, 
but Integer vitae is not among these. According to Stemplinger, 
Die Horazische Lyrik seit der Renaissance, this ode has been set to 
music several times. The first music was written by Michael 
Pesentus, and was published by Petrucci in 1504. It is found with 
lute-accompaniment by an anonymous composer in a collection of 
Frandscus Bossinensis, also published by Petrucci, probably in 
1509. Again, in the school comedy Almansor, by Hayneccius, 
written in 1582, it was sung as a trio. Still another arrangement, 
by Hahn, dates from 1783. 

None of these, however, brought Integer vitae into any especial 
prominence as a song. This came about 181 1, when Dr. Friedrich 
Ferdinand Flemming, a Berlin oculist of considerable note, wrote 
the air which we now sing. Flemming wrote the song for the 
Berliner Liedertafel, which had been founded in 1809 by Zelter, 
with a select membership of twenty-five, made up of singers, poets, 
and composers, whose songs were the compositions of its own 
members. Flemming wrote many other songs for the Liedertafel, 
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but this was the most successful, and it is chiefly because of it that 
his name and a sketch of his life is found in our musical dictionaries. 

The Flemming arrangement of Integer vitae presently got into 
the Commersbiicher. Just how soon it became current in academic 
circles I do not know; early editions of the Commersbiicher are rare 
in this country, and those of today contain nothing more definite 
than vor 1811; gesungen seit 1811. 

Integer vitae came to the United States sometime before 1858, 
when it appears in Songs of Yale, the second book of Yale songs 
published. It is not in the first Yale songbook, which appeared in 
1853. In the "first published collection of Harvard songs," the 
College Song Book, edited by C. W. Stevens, which appeared in 
i860, both Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horatius are among the " Songs 
of Yale," while Integer vitae is among the " Songs of Harvard." In 
later books it continues to pass as a Harvard song; which might 
seem to indicate that it was at Harvard that it was introduced in 
this country. Mr. Stevens says in the Preface to his book that he 
is informed by the oldest graduates that thirty years before (around 
1830, then) musical societies existed at Harvard, and that the 
students sang with great gusto the popular airs of the day, as well 
as selections from the German masters. So an importation of this 
song from Germany at Harvard is not a priori improbable. 

Integer vitae is popular in English schools and universities; and 
it occurs in most of the American college songbooks that contain 
Latin songs, both general collections and those of particular 
colleges. 

As to Lauriger Horatius, Pernwerth von Barnstein, who has 
written extensively about German students' songs, says in his little 
book Ubi sunt qui ante nos? which appeared in 1881, that after 
Gaudeamus, Lauriger Horatius is probably one of the two best- 
known and best-loved Latin students' songs— the other being the 

one beginning 

Duke cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bonum. 

A subsequent decline in its popularity in Germany, however, would 
seem to be indicated by the fact that Friedlander does not include 
it in his Commersbuch (editions 1892, 1897, and subsequently), in 
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which he has taken pains, he says, to include all the songs that are 
universally sung at the present time, and only those. 

Its origin is lost in obscurity. The editor of the little book of 
Latin students' songs issued by Teubner during the seventies under 
the title Gaudeamus: carmina vagorum selecta in usum laetitiae 
added Archipoetae vestigia to the title Lauriger Horatius in the table 
of contents, to indicate that in his opinion this song, as well as 
Gaudeamus and others, rests on old foundations, and is to be traced 
back to an earlier song now lost, attributable to the archipoeta of 
the Wandering Students or his school. The Allgemeines deutsches 
Kommersbuch still heads it " Goliardenlied." Symonds, who gives 
a translation in his Wine, Women, and Song, voices an opinion 
similar to that of the editor of Gaudeamus: "The style is so charac- 
teristic of the Archipoeta," he says, "that I believe we may credit 
him with at least a share in its composition." Considerations of 
style in this sixteen- verse poem seem to me to furnish a very uncer- 
tain reason for referring it to an author who is himself so uncertain 
a character as the archipoeta. The word poeta in vs. n might of 
course refer to the chief poet of the Order of Wandering Students, 
but it might refer equally well to any other poet. 

Some light, I believe, may be thrown on the question as to the 
probable age of Lauriger Horatius by comparing its text with that 
of Gaudeamus igitur. Gaudeamus does indeed "rest on old founda- 
tions," though nobody has shown that the archpoet or his school had 
anything to do with its composition. Its character as a piece of 
patchwork would be indicated, did we not know its history, by its 
length, its rambling theme, and the many textual variations that 
it presents. Lauriger Horatius has none of these characteristics; 
it is too short to have developed by gradual accretion; its theme is 
consistent; and the text is without variants of the kind that 
indicate a long oral tradition. While making a careful study of the 
text of Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horatius I have recorded all the 
variant readings in the manuscripts and printed editions of these 
songs— about sixty in number — whose readings I could secure. 1 
Now stanzas 6, 7, 8, and 9 alone in Gaudeamus (vss. 26-45) are 
without variants of the kind referred to, just as is Lauriger Horatius 

1 See text of the two songs, with critical appendices, p. 305. 
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throughout. Stanzas 6-9 of Gaudeamus we know were written after 
1780, and got into print straightway. It seems probable to me, 
therefore, from the fact of its transmission unaltered, that Lauriger 
Horatius, like these later stanzas of Gaudeamus, dates from a time 
not long before it got into print, probably from the end of the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, Lauriger Horatius could hardly 
have existed earlier than the time I have suggested without leaving 
some traces in collections like the von-Crailsheim manuscript, to 
which I shall refer later in connection with Gaudeamus; but from 
reports in the journals (though unfortunately they do not always 
give the contents in full) I am reasonably certain that Lauriger 
Horatius is not found in any of the several manuscript songbooks of 
students that have come down from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries ; nor does it occur in Kindleben's Studentenlieder 
(1781), or in the Allgemeines Liederbuch des deutschen National- 
gesanges (1798). A translation occurs in the Commers- und Lieder- 
buch of 1816 (2d ed.), which indicates that Lauriger Horatius 
already enjoyed some degree of popularity in Germany at that 
time. 

Lauriger Horatius appears for the first time in this country in 
Songs of Yale, published in 1858, where it is headed "Introduced by 
the class of '56." The Stevens book published in i860 at Harvard 
(see p. 293 above) includes it among the Yale songs, and it con- 
tinues to pass as a Yale song in subsequent collections, without 
any apparent protest. As far as we know, then, this song was 
introduced to American students through Yale. 

The air to which it is ordinarily sung, besides furnishing us the 
music for "Maryland, My Maryland," has been a favorite one in 
American colleges for songs with English words. Lauriger Horatius 
has also been sung to other tunes both in Germany and in this 
country. 

Several translations of Lauriger Horatius are extant. It has been 
translated into English by L. W. Fitch, '40, of Yale, P. B. Porter, 
'67, of Yale, J. A. Pearce, Jr., '60, of Princeton, W. H. Johnson, 
'85, of Denison, and by J. A. Symonds, in his Wine, Women, and 
Song. 

It may be remarked in passing that the phrase at the end of the 
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first stanza, which even Mr. Symonds was incautious enough to 
call "the Horatian tempus edax rerum," belongs to Ovid (Meta- 
morphoses 15. 234). The poeta did not necessarily mean to attrib- 
ute these words to Horace; what he meant perhaps was that 
Horace had remarked on the swift flight of time, as he does in 
many places. Horace does not say that time flies faster than 
Eurus, although he uses the expression odor Euro in Odes 2.16.4. 

But the song of students' songs is Gaudeamus igitur, or Gaude- 
amus, to use the shorter title that often heads it. Its history has 
been a matter of investigation for the past forty years and more, 
and it has a considerable literature of its own. 

The song divides easily into three parts, each representing a 
stage in its growth. These are stanzas 1-3, 4-7, 8-9. 

The oldest portions of it are the second and third stanzas, which 
are plainly derived from a penitential hymn in a church collection 
dating at the latest from the thirteenth century, for we have the 
text of this hymn preserved in a Paris manuscript of the year 1267. 
The theme of the hymn is contempt of the world (de contemptu 
mundano), and its second and fourth stanzas run thus: 

2 Vita brevis, brevitas in brevi finietur; 
mors venit velociter et neminem veretur; 
omnia mors perimit et nulli miseretur. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 

4 Ubi sunt qui ante nos in hoc mundo fuere ? 
Venies ad tumulos, si eos vis videre; 
cineres et vermes sunt, carnes computruere. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 

These same stanzas, with slight textual modifications, appear in a 
somewhat longer hymn published at Greifswald in 1582. 

There is no trace, however, of the existence of the two stanzas 
quoted in connection with the present first stanza before the 
eighteenth century. Hans Sachs and Sebastian Brant speak of 
"Gaudeamus singing," but the reference is almost surely to a song 
of the fifteenth century, Gaudeamus io io Dulces Homeriaci, which 
is known to have been very popular in academic circles. The 
first proof of the existence of the Gaudeamus igitur strophe occurs 
in the dialogue in two comedies of Holberg, Der 11. Junius, and 
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Brunnenreise, written between 1722 and 1730; the passages are 
too long to quote, but between them they give the substance of 
the whole stanza. 

The first positive evidence of the existence of stanzas 1,2, and 
3 together as a song is furnished by two handwritten books of 
students' songs dating from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I shall speak here first of the book that is perhaps 
slightly the younger of the two, because it contains the simpler 
version of the song. This is the so-called von-Crailsheim manu- 
script, in the Royal Library at Berlin, a book written apparently 
between 1747 and 1749 and presented by the Freiherr Albrecht 
Ernst Friedrich von Crailsheim to his thirteen-year-old daughter 
— "welches mir mein Bapa zu einen Bresend gemacht," she writes 
on the cover. It contains the text of over three hundred songs, 
among them many students' songs. Here we read: 

1 Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus : | : 

post molestam senectutem : | : nos habebit tumulus. 

2 ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo vixere : | : 
abeas ad tumulos : | : si vis hos videre 

3 vita nostra brevis est, brevi finietur : | : 
venit mors velociter : | : neminem veretur 

Almost contemporaneous with the von-Crailsheim version, and 
possibly written down a little earlier, is one from the manuscript 
songbook of a student named Reyher, written during his years of 
study at Kiel and Jena, between 1743 and 1748. This contains 
two more stanzas, the present fourth and fifth; and their content 
shows plainly that Gaudeamus had already become a students' 
song, which is not surely indicated by its presence in the Crailsheim 
collection. 

It is very probable, however, that at least the three-stanza 
Gaudeamus existed in the early part of the eighteenth century, for 
about 1720 Giinther wrote his Studentenlied beginning "Briider! 
lasst uns lustig sein," in the same measure as the Gaudeamus, and 
so closely resembling these Gaudeamus strophes in the thought of 
its first three stanzas that they may fairly be considered an 
imitation. 
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We next find the song on a written page dated 1776, pre- 
served at the University of Jena, which contains the present 
seventh stanza in a somewhat different form. 

Five years after the date of this Jena sheet, in 1781, a dozent at 
Halle, named Kindleben, issued a book containing sixty-four stu- 
dents' songs, the first printed collection of its kind, and really the 
first Commersbuch. In this collection he gives us a new and 
improved version of Gaudeamus, for the changes in which he tells 
us that he himself was largely responsible. We do not know what 
text he had before him, but it doubtless did not differ very much 
from that of the Jena sheet. The changes consist chiefly in the 
rewriting of stanza 5, which had not previously referred to the 
better class of women, the addition of a patriotic stanza between 5 
and the last, and the rewriting of this last stanza, the so-called 
" pereat-strophe," so that the curse there pronounced against certain 
of the student's foes was somewhat generalized. 

The version of Kindleben is essentially that of the German 
students today, and his last stanza closes the second grand division 
of the song, and marks the conclusion of its growth in Europe. 

Our American songbooks, with rare exceptions, contain nine 
stanzas, two of which are never found in German or English books. 
But before considering these two stanzas it may be well to say a few 
words regarding the history of the song in America. 

It is the first song in the earliest American college songbook, the 
before-mentioned Songs of Yale, published in 1853, at which time, 
so a footnote informs us, it was "a popular Yale song." The note 
also says that words and tune were introduced at Yale by R. S. 
Willis. Now Mr. Willis was a member of the class of 1841 ; and the 
preface to the 1858 edition of Songs of Yale says that Gaudeamus 
was introduced there some twenty years before. This same preface 
claims for Yale the distinction of being "foremost among American 
colleges in introducing .... some of the best songs of the Ger- 
man students." These facts, and the fact that Gaudeamus, like 
Lauriger Horatius, was a number of times published as a Yale song 
without protest on the part of other colleges, make it appear 
probable that Yale introduced Gaudeamus in America. 

That it was an especial favorite among Yale songs is manifest 
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not alone from the prominence it receives in Yale songbooks. but 
also from many testimonials scattered through early numbers of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. Thus in the account of Presentation Day, 
1849, i n the J une number of that year, we read: "While the 
musicians were performing the Ode : 

Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus, 

we really felt like rejoicing. There is something so beautiful in 
that old song, so melodious, so touching, that it is adapted to any 
occasion." Again, the author of an article on college songs in the 
number for May, 1854, says: "First on the list of Yale songs is 
Gaudeamus igitur, now possessed of a double immortality since it 
was sung by the students, when, like the martyr Stephen, they 
'went up in a shower of brick-bats' to the college. 1 .... The 

oftener the air is heard, the better it is liked There is 

probably no song as yet in pamphlets or on program, which will 
be as much sung at Yale as the three above mentioned. They will 
ever rank among the classics of our Alma Mater." L. W. Fitch, 
'40, who wrote the best known English translation of Gaudeamus, 
says in the issue of the Magazine for October, 1857, that this is a 
" truly noble song"; and by appending to his translation of stanzas 
1-7 two original stanzas in which the hope of immortality is made 
prominent he seeks to add a Christian touch to what he reluctantly 
confesses is its "pagan spirit." And there are other less significant 
references to the song in these numbers, besides translations, and 
reminiscences in both Latin and English verse. The writer is 
assured by Yale men of today that Gaudeamus is still sung lustily 
on anniversary occasions, and among the pamphlets with song- 
texts prepared for such gatherings none that has come to his notice 
while collecting material for this article has failed to contain at 
least a couple of stanzas of Gaudeamus. 

There can be no doubt that Yale exerted a strong, perhaps the 
strongest, influence in developing the custom of college singing in 

1 The incident referred to is a fight between students and a town faction, March 
7, 1854. The students, on parade, struck up "the favorite student song, Gaudeamus 
igitur, and had hardly reached the middle of the second verse before they received a 
volley of brick-bats." 
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the United States; and academic singing at Yale received its first 
real impulse from the introduction of Gaudeamus. The preface of 
the 1858 book continues: "Previous to the introduction of this 
song I can find no evidence of the existence here of any distinctively 
student-songs, either original or otherwise, with the single exception 
that it had long been customary .... to close the exercises 
.... on Presentation Day by the singing of a parting hymn or 

Ode, written for the occasion Soon after Gaudeamus was 

brought here, however, original songs began to appear on the 
programs of some of our exhibitions, and the custom, once estab- 
lished, has rapidly gained in popularity, until now the singing is a 
prominent and interesting feature in most of our festivals and 
exhibitions, as well as a constant source of enjoyment in our daily 
life. " So it is evident that Gaudeamus had not spent its power over- 
seas, but was destined to be a factor in the academic life of the 
new world. 

As to the authorship of the eighth and ninth stanzas, I am unable 
to establish anything but general probabilities. They appear at 
the end of the song in the 1853 Yale book, without comment. Mr. 
Fitch's translation, published in 1857, contains only the first seven 
stanzas. In the edition of Songs of Yale published in 1858 a foot- 
note says that they "are not sung at any of the German univer- 
sities, and are evidently an American addition." If the song was 
introduced in America at Yale, about 1840, we have that date and 
1853 established as terminus ante and post quern. It is perfectly 
evident from their content that the stanzas were written for some 
special academic occasion at which a reunion of the "old grads" 
was anticipated; this appears from both stanzas: 

Quis confluxus hodie 

Academicorum ? 
E longinquo convenerunt 



Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 
Sparsos congregavit. 



The fondness of Yale for the song, the fact of its appearance with 
stanzas 8 and 9 in the first Yale songbook, its publication with these 
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stanzas afterward as a Yale song, are perhaps some warrant for a 
presumption that they were written at Yale, but I can find no 
positive evidence. 1 

The melody to which we now sing Gaudeamus is of no great age, 
at least in its present form. It is a mosaic, and its three parts 
(air to vss. 1-2, 3-4, 5) are derived from as many different sources. 
The earliest traces, which belong to the second part, are found in 
1549, in a collection by Forster; the complete air, practically as 
sung at present, is found to the words of Gunther's "Briider! 
lasst uns lustig sein," in Liederfur Freunde geselliger Freude, 1788; 
the melody occurs to the words of Gaudeamus in Ignaz Walter's 
opera Faust (1797), in one of the scenes in which a party of students 
in Auerbach's Keller strike up the song. 

Translations, adaptations, and parodies of Gaudeamus are very 
numerous. Along with the Latin text in each of the earliest sources 
of the song (Reyher and Crailsheim manuscripts, Jena sheet) 
German words are found. These are for the most part translations 
of the Latin, although it is possible that in some portions of the 
song the vernacular came first. Among several later translations 
into German, besides that of Kindleben, a good one by Pernwerth 
von Barnstein may be mentioned here. The English translations 
at Yale and Princeton by Messrs. Fitch and Pearce I have referred 
to above; Mr. Symonds includes Gaudeamus among the translations 
in his Wine, Women, and Song. Apparently there was a Greek 
version in circulation as early as 1808; another has been written 
since; and there are probably versions in other languages. Pern- 
werth von Barnstein cites twenty-five parodies and adaptations 
written in Germany by 1881, and the list could be made longer 
today. These are predominantly serious. Many of them were 
composed for academic festivals; one, which dates from 181 2-14, 
is directed against the French; two commemorate the golden 
wedding of the Emperor William I, and still another the thirtieth 
anniversary of the pontificate of Pius IX. Some of the humorous 
ones are particularly good, and two of them would be well worth 

'Since this article went to the printer, the writer has received a letter from 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of New Haven, who was a student at Yale from 1851 to 
1855, saying that the stanzas were undoubtedly written at Yale, and by Mr. Willis. 
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quoting in full if space permitted. These are: one written for a 
fifty-year jubilee of physicians, beginning 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

Juvenes de novo; 
Non curamus senectutem, 
Celebramus juventutem 

Iterum ab ovo! 

and another academic one: 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

N.N.N, rectore; 
Integram per juventutem, 
Jam studemus senectutem 

Imitari more. 

There have been several attempts at parody and adaptation at 
American colleges, although as a general thing the patience of the 
author did not allow him to complete a full seven- or nine-stanza 
set of verses. John MacMullen, of the class of 1837 of Columbia, 
wrote a Latin song with seven stanzas, Carmen Alumnorum, sung 
to the air of Gaudeamus, and plainly modeled upon it. An amazing 
effort is printed in St. Stephen's College Songs, 1892, under the 
heading Propinatio: 

Vivat classis, vivat Prex. 

Vivant largitores 
Vivat poculorum rex 

Atque compotores, 
Vivat virgo quisque suae 
Ego sanctitate tuae 

Dea Nicotina. 

Further citations would afford the reader more amusement than 
profit. 

Gaudeamus has been sung widely and with enthusiasm at our 
American colleges; the admiration of the German university man 
for the song knows no bounds. "Akademisches Weihelied," 
"hochgeschatztes Gemeingut aller academischen Burger," "nicht 
nur den jugendlichen Studenten heilig, sondern auch gereiften, auf 
der Hohe ihrer Zeit stehenden, mit beruhmten Namen geschmiick- 
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ten Mannern unvergesslich" — such are their eulogies. It has long 
been sung by German students at the close of the burial service of 
a comrade. Many incidents in academic history illustrating its 
popularity might be cited. In 1842 the composer Liszt played the 
Gaudeamus with variations at an academic concert in Berlin, and 
so delighted the students that they insisted on unhitching the 
horses from his carriage and drawing him home themselves. This 
he refused to let them do; but when he set out on a journey a few 
days later they appeared with thirty four-horse vehicles and fifty 
riding-horses, and escorted him as far as the village of Friedrichs- 
feld. In the summer of 1910 at the great centennial celebration of 
the University of Berlin the singing of the Gaudeamus was an 
impressive feature. On the first evening the students, to the 
number of about four thousand, after a torchlight procession in 
Unter den Linden, marching and countermarching before the uni- 
versity, drew up in solid mass in front of its palace, and sang 
Gaudeamus with wonderful effect. At the solemn session in the 
Aula, in the presence of the emperor and all the dignitaries, the 
singing of three stanzas of Gaudeamus closed the celebration. 
"The effect was most inspiring," writes one who was there; "all 
the members of the faculties, the delegates, and the students in 
vollem Wichs took part with might and main. I shall never forget 
the impression produced upon me." 

One who studies the history of Gaudeamus igitur must admire 
it as a grand old song; one who hears the Germans sing it can 
hardly fail to catch something of the Teuton enthusiasm as the 
song rolls on and on 

. . . . aus den jugendfrischen Kehlen, 
Die die Worte ihres Sanges holen aus dem Grund der Seelen, 
Jenes Burschenlied, dem briinstig schon Jahrhunderte gelauschet, 
Jenes hehre Gattdeamus, das das Burschenherz berauschet. 

GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 

1 Gaudeamus igitur, 
Iuvenes dum sumus; 
Post iucundam iuventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem 
Nos habebit humus. s 
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2 Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 

In mundo fuere ? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos 

Quos si vis videre. 10 

3 Vita nostra brevis est, 

Brevi finietur; 
Venit mors velociter, 
Rapit nos atrociter, 

Nemini parcetur. 15 

4 Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 
Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quaelibet, 

Semper sint in flore. 20 

5 Vivant omnes virgines 

Faciles, formosae, 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Tenerae, amabiles, 

Bonae, laboriosae. 25 

6 Vivat et res publica, 

Et qui illam regit, 
Vivat nostra civitas, 
Maecenatum caritas, 

Quae nos hie protegit. 30 

7 Pereat tristitia, 

Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 

Atque irrisores. 35 

8 Quis confluxus hodie 

Academicorum ? 
E longinquo convenerunt, 
Protinusque successerunt 

In commune forum. 40 

9 Alma Mater floreat, 

Quae nos educavit, 
Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 

Sparsos congregavit. 45 
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1-3: 3 post molestam senectutem CrRK exactam J peractamM amoenam 
5 tumulus Cr 7 vixere Cr 8 venies ad tumulos P abeas ad tumulos Cr transeas 
ad superos R abeas ad inferos J vadite ad superos EM transite ad superos 
9 abeas ad tumulos Cr abeas ad inferos R transeas ad superos J transite ad inferos 
KM vadite ad inferos 10 si eos vis videre P si vis hos videre Cr quo[s] si vis 
videre R hos si vis videre J ubi iam fuere KM ubi iam? fuere! ubinam? fuere! 
13 mors venit velociter P 14 venit mors velociter Cr rapit mors atrociter J 15 
neminem veretur PCrRJ 

4-7: 18 vivant membra quaelibet R 20 ut et nutritores R vivant nutritores 
J vivant nutritores (auditores) M 22 faciles accessu RJ 23 fioreat virginitas R 
24 fioreat virginitas R vivant et mulieres JK fidelesque conjuges M dulces et 
amabiles 25 difficilis ingressu R faciles aggressu J boni laboriosi M 26 respub- 
lica KM republica 29 maecenatum Maccenatum 30 semper sint in fiore M 

P=Paris MS, 1267 a.d. Cr=von Crailsheim MS, 1747-49 R=Reyher's 
Liederbuch, 1743-48 J=Jena sheet, 1776 K=Kindleben, 1781 M=Melzer's 
Burschen-Lieder, 1808. Readings not followed by a capital letter are taken from 
rinted books. 

LAURIGER HORATIUS 

1 Lauriger Horatius, 

Quam dixisti verum! 
Fugit Euro citius 
Tempus edax rerum! 

Ckorus: 

Ubi sunt, pocula, 5 

Dulciora melle, 
Rixae, pax, et oscula 
Rubentis puellae ? 

2 Crescit uva molliter, 

Et puella crescit, 10 

Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens canescit. 

3 Quid iuvat aeternitas 

Nominis, amare 
Nisi terrae filias 15 

Licet, et potare ? 

8 rubentes 13 eternitas 



